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pliment of leading her forward by the hand, and, in her flat
forcible way, thus addressing: the assembled company'
" Ladies and gentlemen, I am told by one I know very well
that this young lady for years in his father's company con-
ducted herself with the utmost propriety. I therefore intro-
duce her as my young friend." The same bounty was
afterwards extended to the same actress in the Drury Lane
greenroom. It was a standard to live up to.

Miss Mellon was Nature's own Audrey, but only when
more eminent actresses were ill did she play leading business.
On the other hand, romance must cling to the memory of
one who (in part, by her constant kindness to an ill-tempered
mother and beery stepfather) attracted to herself a fortune of
a million and a half. She married Tom Coutts, he eighty,
she thirty-eight; twelve years later, she married the ninth
Duke of St. Albans, he twenty-six, she fifty. She believed in
luck, and was born lucky. She was a rattling, coarse, free-
handed creature. She might have sat to Thackeray for the
Fotheringay.

Mrs. Sicldons wrote, in 1793, concerning a once celebrated
actress, " The charming and beautiful Mrs. Robinson! I pity
her from the bottom of my soul," Was she thinking of
Perdita's arthritic helplessness and suffering, or of the Florizel
episode, and its sequel? As we have seen, she thanked God
when her sister, Frances, was safely off the slippery boards,
and she roundly (and, surely, too sweepingly) termed the
Drury Lane greenroom of her time 'a sink of iniquity.1
Much though she loved her art, she almost overestimated
the danger incurred by the maid who unmasks her beauty
to the playhouse.

Considering her rather judging- disposition, only too few
sentences of Mrs. Siddons's are recorded as to the art of
other players. When such sentences occur, they go to the
root of the matter, as where, in a letter to Mrs. Pennington,
concerning the singer to whom, in Haydn's opinion, angels
should have listened, she writes: "Mrs. Billington is a most
surprising creature, but her talent plays only round the head,
without ever touching the heart." Mrs. Siddons was feelingly
persuaded of the truth that if technique is the body of art,ummer of 1796, Queen Siddons paid her the supreme com-tone that suggested the idea in his
